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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


On another page will be found an account of a 
trial of a Mr. Tully for calling himself a Veterinary 
Surgeon in contravention of the Veterinary Sur- 
gecns’ Act. The prosecution was instituted by our 
Council, but unfortunately it was dismissed with 
costs by the Magistrates. 


Mr. Buckwell, who appeared for the College, 
called one witness—the assistant clerk to the magis- 
trates—who narrated how the defendant Tully, 
whilst being cross-examined as a witness in a case 
before this same Bench, answered “ Yes,” in reply 
to a question-—-are you a veterinary surgeon? 
After fuither questions had been put to him he 
added “Iam Veterinary Inspector here.” That 
Tully, on oath, said he was a veterinary surgeon 
was not disputed, but the mind of the Justices was 
shown by a question put to Mr. Buckwell by one of 
the Magistrates—Is there any suggestion that he 
habitually uses the title or do you say that by a 
slip of the tongue on this occasion ouly he stated 
himself to be a veterinary surgeon? Mr. Buckwell 
replied ‘people imagine he is” and the Chairman 
immediately “ expressed a doubt as to this.” No 
further evidence was adduced as to the defendant’s 
giving himself out to be a veterinary surgeon and 
the magistrates very properly dismissed the case if 
they believed that on the occasion mentioned only 
“aslip of the tongue” took place. We cannot 
think their view a correct one. The question asked 
him was a plain one, it was not framed with any 
idea of “vatching” the witness and it seems just 
such an answer as a man would give who wished 
to assume the position of an expert whilst giving 
veterinary evidence--as he was—on a_ surgical 
case. For the defence it was contended that Mr. 
Tully did not mean to describe himself as a veteri- 
nary surgeon, that he did so under a misunder- 
standing, and that he only claimed to be what he 
was—a veterinary inspector. It was also urged 
that the Act did not refer to a single, solitary state- 
ment like this but meant “habitually and con- 
a using” a false title. In conclusion the 

olicitor for the defence insinuated that the prose- 
cution was got up from personal motives, and he 
made the incorrect statement that extraordinary 


letters against Mr. Tully h . 
Veterinary Record, ully had appeared in The 


pis Magistrates refused to state a case for appeal, 
hd it seems to be a question whether the Council 


can with any effect go to a Higher Court. The 
magistrates claim that their dismissal is upon the 
facts and if this view be correct it is doubtful 
whether a Higher Court would reverse the decision. 
Mr. Tully is not likely to call himself a veterinary 
surgeon again. No personal feeling can possibly 
influence the Council, and it would bea pity to 
invite the attention of a superior Court unless we 
are clearly able to anticipate a verdict in our 
favour. 


lit is stated in a leading German paper that Pro- 
fessor Koch has satisfied himself by experiment that 
he has discovered a remedy for Tuberculosis. The 
exact method is not yet made public, but we under- 
stand it isin the nature of an inoculation with some 
prepared vaccin which is inimical to the existence of 
the bacillus. Expectation will be great, and it may 
well be. If Koch has really succeeded in produc- 
ing such a remedy he will have done more for the 
human race materially than all the other discoveries 
of Medical Science madg this Century. 


The liabilities of Veterinary Surgeons over the 
examination of horses have lately received one or 
two very decided illustrations. All of them, how- 
ever, have been the result of actions pressed by our 
own clients, and the claim has always been for loss 
sustained by our negligence. At a recent meeting 
of the Lincolnshire Veterinary Society a speaker 
warned the members that they might be sued by the 
seller of a horse if they rejected it as unsound when 
it was not. This is a rather startling assertion. 
Of course it may only mean that every man is liable 
to be sued by any other man whether he has a legal 
status or not. There is no law to prevent anyone, 
either maliciously or foolishly, bringing an ‘action 
against another, but he must take the consequences. 
Whether we have any liability to the seller of a 
horse is quite another question. If it could be 
proved that a professional man so abused his posi- 
tion as to reject a horse which he knew to be 
sound, and that he did so from malice, he would 
rightly be amenable to the law. If, however, 
it be said that we are liable to an action by the 
owner of a rejected horse when we have acted 
honestly, we totally repudiate any such liability. 
Our certificare is given to the purchaser who em- 
ploys us, and, if true, is quite a priveleged com- 
munication, rendering us liable to no one but 
our client. 
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of injury to the shoulder. 


‘ 


CASES AND ARTICLES. 


PYOGENIC FEVER, 


Seat of Lesion in vicinity of the Brachial 
Lymphatic Glands (left). 
By F. W. Emery, M.R.C.V.S. 


In July last I was asked to look at a gray mare, 

a fine big draught animal, aged five years, the tae 
erty ofa farmer. I found the mare extremely 
me on the near fore, and at once made a thordugh 
examination of the limb. first having the mare 
moved a few yards to see her action. 
the limb with great care and seemed to fear to flex 
it to any great extent, she also carried the limb for- 
ward with a sort of rotatory movement, suggestive 
On examination of the 
limb I could detect no excess of heat or swelling in 
any part; but on pressure to the shoulder Joint 
from its posterior aspect the mare evinced nguch 
pain, as she also did on manipulation of the b 
and shoulder joint. There was also much pain 


evinced on pressure applied between the arm and 


ribs, more especially when the pressure was applied 
ip, an upward direction. 


Regarding the history of the case I was told that. 


the mare had only been noticed going slightly l@me 
the previous day, and regarding the cause nothgng 
was known. 

I administered a mild aperient, and ordered warm 
fomentations to the shoulder and inside fore o. 
to be followed by a stimulant application. Of coupe 
rest was a necessity. 

I was sent for the following day to see this mare, 
as she had been noticed to be shivering in her 
stable. ‘The limb was somewhat swollen, and a 
swelling presented itself on the inside of the fore 
arm, at the seat where great pain was evinced when 
I first examined her. I now made a further ex- 
amination of the limb, and mare generally. I 
found the pulse 56, temp. 103-6. Respirations 
slightly accelerated, limb swollen, typical of Lymph- 
angitis; swelling on breast inside fore arm very 

ainful. ‘The surface temperature was fairly equa- 

le; mucous membranes slightly injected. T ad- 
vised the continuance of hot fomentations with 
bran poultices applied to chest and around shoul- 
der. I also had the limb bandaged, and the ani- 
mal rugged and removed to a more comfortable 
box ; the one she occupied being draughty and ill 
drained. [ again administered a mild aperient 
and sent febrifuge draughts. , a 
_ On my next visit there was very little alteration 
in the mare, but she was feeding well. ‘'T'reatment 
continued, and I now applied a counter-irritant. to 
the swelling inside arm ; pulse was 55, temp. 103.8. 
Respiration 16. This continued for a week or more 
temp. ranging from 1026 to 104-4, pulse 48 to 60. 
The swelling began to give indications of its nature 
and on my next visit 1 intended using the lancet 
but prior to my arrival the abscess burst, and dis- 
charged a quantity of pus, the only'description of 
which | could obtain from the attendant was, that it 


She carried 


was a “mass ot corruption.” The abscess was now 
thoroughly drained, and daily syringed out with an 
aqueous solution of carbolic acid. The mare 
made a rapid recovery and was svon as wel] 
as ever. 

A short time prior to my attending this case the 


‘mare was being attended for a cut on near side, 


close behind the shoulder. The attendant on this 
mare was also looking after animals suffering from 
strangles, the latter animals having the usual sub. 
maxillary abscesses. 


INJURY TO THE TRICEPS-EXTENSOR. 
BRACHII. 
By Atrrep M.R.C.V.S. 


I think the following case will be of some interest 
to your readers as touching on certain cases which 
have appeared in your journal during the last few 
weeks 

Feb., 1889.--A roan hunting gelding, 5 years 
old, while being exercised went suddenly very lame, 
after having made a slip. With difficulty he was 
taken home and put into a loose box. I found him 
showing a good deal of pain, with his off fore-leg 
flexed, and his toe touching the ground. He moved 
‘with great difficulty, and almost on three legs : if 


off fore-leg was placed in a. natural standing’ 


position he stood on it quite firm. The next morn- 


“ing there-was a ‘slight swelling” over the triceps 


muscle. The horse remained very lame for some 
time, and is now just perceptibly lame in a slow 
trot. The muscles atrophied considerably, and 
there is still a pit in the muscle. 

The treatment was complete rest with hot fomen- 
tation, followed by repeated blisters, and light 
exercise to be gradually increased. 

I did not notice any “ dropping ” of the shoulder in 
this case. 


— 


MUSSEL POISONING IN A DOG, 
By Fras. Everyn Prace, M.RC.V.S., Exmouth. 


A Fox Terrier puppy about eight weeks old was 
brought to me by a woman who gave the following 
history. She had left the puppy in the kitchen 
about five minutes and upon her return found him 
very much swollen about the head, and blind ; she 
added that the kettle had boiled over on him, she 
thought. 

The symptoms apparent were edematous 
dition of the face especially the eye-lids, the a” 
mal’s head being about three times its normal size, 
harsh condition of the hair about the body, and an 
eruption like nettle-rash on the skin, which 4 
evidently causing irritation ; continual — 
the mouth and throat, and hawking, shivering, ‘ 
and lifting the right hind leg as indicative ° pe 
dominal pain or cramp in the limb. There were , 
signs of wet about the animal nor any evidence 


scalding. 
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The animal had vomited about half an hour pre- 
viously, but the ejected matter had been washed 
away without having been examined, and I was 
assured he could not have got at anything poison- 
ous, and was alright uutil scalded. The symp- 
toms being so similar to those I had seen in mussel 
poisoning in the human being I ay ay in my 
enquiries, and learnt that he might have eaten a 
few mussels which had been thrown to the fowls, 
“but they could not have hurt him as the fowls 
were alright ”—naturally, the dog not the birds 
having eaten the mussels. 

] gave as a placebo a cooling lotion for the eyes, 
and ordered rest, warmth, and warm milk; the 
animal having vomited I did not administer any 
medicine internally. Complete recovery ensued 
in 24 hours. 

The owner was fully convinced the dog 
had been scalded; I am inclined to think the 
fowls lost their dinner; and to trust my sense of 
sight rather than history, which is not always 
veracious. ‘ 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The Annual Dinner of the Society will take place 
at The Holborn Restaurant, on Thursday, 6th Nov., 
7 p.m, G. Samson, Esq., (President) in the 
chair, 


Stpney Hon. Sec. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the Association called by circular by 
Mr. Jas, Smith, Hon. Sec., of Huntingdon, was held at 
the Albion Hotel, Lincoln, on Thursday, October 16th. 
The President F. L. Gooch, Esq., F.R.C.S.V., was an- 
nounced to take the chair, but in his unavoidable ab- 
sence T. Smith, Esq., (Market Rasen) Vice President, 
was elected to the position. 

a here were present :—Messsrs, J. M. Axe, Doncaster ; 

'. B. Dickinson, Vice President, Boston. C. Hartley, 
Lincoln; R, Mackinder, Peterboro; T. J. Marriott, 
Bottesford ; G. Osborne, Fulstow; T. A. Rudkin, 
Grantham ; and the Secretary. 

P — minutes having been taken as read, letters and 

- — of apology for non-attendance were read by 

Pritchard Brooks, Professors Williams, 
; > 

Capt. Raz sll, &e essrs. Gooch, Wragg, Greaves, 


said he had received the following 


CENTRAL VereRINnaRY MeEpIcaL Society. 


Sin, 22nd June, 1890. 
At the ordinary General Meeting of this Society, held 

the 5th inst. Mr. Wm. read his pa 

ree Charter, is it Needed”? a copy of which { have 
€ pleasure to enclose. 


Later in the evening it was agreed “ that the Central 
Veterinary Medical Society with a view to learn defi- 
nitely the opinion of the profession respecting the 
desirability of obtaining a new charter, requests the 
Secretary to place himself in communication with all 
our Veterinary Medical Associations in order that the 

uestion may be fully discussed at their meetings, and 
the views of their members obtained.”’ I have therefore 
to ask that you will be so good as to bring this matter 
to the notice of your Association, 
And am dear Sir, yours truly, 
SIDNEY Vinuar, Hon See. 
J. Smith, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., 
Hon. Sec., Lincolnshire V.M.S. 


Mr. W. B. Dickinson said he was of opinion that a 
new charter was needed. They had empirics on all sides 
and in his neighbourhood there was one man who had 
been to College and failed in his examination, and he 
was well known amongst the grooms, and frequented 
the publichouses and tipped the stablemen and grooms, 
and that meant an anxiety to get work, and they (veteri- 
nary surgeons) suffered by it. Another man who had 
never been to College had done the same thing, and 
there was no doubt that members of the profession 
would suffer in the long run. He thought a new char- 
ter was needed. 

Mr. Axe said he thought it nothing but right they 
should support this as members of the Lincolnshire 
V.M.A. As Mr. Dickinson said there were empirics 
all round them who were not even registered practi- 
tioners, who were soliciting and feeing grooms, and get- 
ting in the thin end of the wedge somehow. 

A new charter was really needed, and though it did 
not matter so much to practitioners of 30 or 40 years 
stariding, the younger ones would have to fight these 
men and they wanted protection and they had no pro- 
tection in the country. 

The CuarRMAN quite agreed with the proposal as to 
this new charter, and thought they should put it in 
some definite form and support Mr. Hunting in this 


_| matter, 


On the motion of Mr. Jas. Smrra, seconded by Mr. 
Marriort, the following resolution was adopted unani- 
mously :—That in the opinion of the Lincolnshire 
V.M. A., a new charter is urgently needed for the pro- 
fession, and this Association pledges itself to support 
any proposition from the Central Society to that 
effect. 

Mr. Marruiorr asked how a new charter would affect 
blacksmiths who docked and dressed wounds, Mr. 
Axe said they docked scores in his neighbourhood. 

The CuarrMan said he attended a case the other day 
that died of tetanus through being docked by one of 
these men. He suggested the intervention of the 
S.P.C.A. 

Mr. Dickinson quoted a case of palpable neglect 
through docking, and said an inspector of the 
S.P.C.A. summoned the man and fined him £3 10s, 
and costs, altogether £8. That stopped a good 
many of them. He now did a tremendous lot of docking, 
where he did but little before. 


The following paper was then read :— 


Tue Examination or HUNTERS AS TO SOUNDNESS, 
By T. A. Rupkxiy, M.R.C.VS. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN, 

The examination of hunters as to soundness is in my 
opinion one of the most important duties we, as veteri- 
nary surgeons in a large hunting district, have to under- 
take, and in bringing it before your notice to-day J 
feel sure of giving rise to an interesting discussion. 
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In the first place I think we, or I might say the young 
members of us, should undertake it so to say as a 
speciality. Before a man undertakes the examination 
of a hunter he should first make himself cognisant with 
the points of one. We are often called in by our 
friends and clients to assist in the purchase and in such 
a capacity we are supposed to know something of his 
points &c. The recognising of a good made hunter is 
to some men quite a gift, while others never seem able 
to tell the difference between a hunter and a carriage 
horse. Tomy mind nothing educates the eye so well 
as standing on the show ring side observing some of the 
best made horses of the year from yearlings upwards ; 
enquiring of good hunting men and listening to their 
various remarks as to shape, symmetry and action. I do 
not mean to say that show ring attending is all that is 
necessary to learn the shape of a hunter; but given a 

ood rudimentary knowledge—I say that there a man 
more opportunity of seeing good, bad, and in- 
different ; and in time is able to pick out the good 
— from the worthless crew which usually accompany 
them, 

Now as to examinations—I do not pretend to be able 

to write anything fresh. The subject is far too wide 
for me to go into in detail, and has been written about 
and discussed by some of the most able veterinarians 
of the day. Iwill leave the examination of unbroken 
horses and will start with horses four year old and up- 
wards—horses that are supposed to know something 
about the work they are intended for. If I were 
asked to give a definition of a practically sound hunter 
{ should say that he must be perfectly sound in wind, 
action, and eyesight. My usual method of examintion, 
if possible, is first to see my horse in his stable, watch 
him fora short time, see if he is pointing his feet, 
resting any of his legs, weaving, cribbing, or wind suck- 
ing ; of course these latter defects are included more 
under the head of vices than unsoundness, but it is our 
duty to point them out if detected. I then have him 
brought to the stable door and examine the eyes, which 
to my mind is one of the most important parts of our 
examination, and afterwards, if possible, have him taken 
into a dark stall or box and again examine the eyes by 
the catoptic test. Being satisfied on this point, I then 
have the horse brought out, placed on level ground, and 
have a general look round him. Providing nothing 
special catches my eye I start examining him on: the 
near side, commencing at the mouth, being particu- 
larly careful as to the animal’s age, shape of teeth etc., 
running my hands over the various glands of the head 
aud neck, examining pulse, jugular vein; and neck. 
Passing on to shoulders I carefully examine the mus- 
cles, and look for injuries. Having had the leg ex- 
tended forward, I next auscultate the heart. 

Standing in front of horse I examine his knees as tu 
bony or bursal enlargements, aud marks of injury. 
Passing my hand down fore leg, looking for splints 
sprained tendons and ligaments, diseased fetlocks ring. 
bones ete., and then examine the fore feet as to mal- 
formations and disease. In every case where possible 
I have the fore shoes removed... With the horse 
standing perfectly square I stand in front of him and 
look for malformed hocks, afterwards examining from 
the side. I run my eyes over the horse’s barrel looking 
for injuries, hernias etc. Passing on to the hind qyar- 
ters, I first stand behind my horse, looking for aa 
injuries or abnormalities; then examine stifle ah m 
hand down the leg to the hock, which to my mind is the 
most important joint in the hunter, and which gives 
rise to so many opinions and controversies amongst 
professional men. It is our duty as veterinar oo. 
geons not only to note the various dnienaiitin but 
— the contour and shape of the hock, for although the 

ock may be perfectly sound fas far as disease goes, still 


there are some shaped hocks that we are bound to note 
as likely to give way should any serious stress be put 
upon them. Having examined the posterior part of 
the leg I run my hand and eye down to the foot taking 
articular notice of fetlock joints and manner of shoe- 
ing. If the horse is shod with cutting shoes I always 
make a note of it. I then have my horse turned round 
and, starting at the front part of the off side, examine 
in the same manner,as I have done the near. This 
done and provided there are no serious unsoundnesses 
I have the horse trotted, preferably on hard ground, first 
very slowly to and fro, then a little faster, taking par- 
ticular notice of his gait, and manner of turning round. 
I then have him turned round sharply each way and 
backed three or four yards. If I feel in doubt as to his 
soundness in action I have a saddle put on him, and in- 
struct the man to ride him at a slow trot. _I get on his 
back myself, trot him on the hard ground, so that, so to 
say, you can feel if he goes sound. 
Now comes the important part of the examination— 
trying him for his wind—for we all know that if there 
are serious defects or disease in his wind not only is his 
value depreciated, but he is to a certain extent rendered 
worthless in the hunting field, I always endeavour to 
select a grass or fallow field, or, if neither of these is 
available, the most quiet and soft place I can get. If he 
has a decent mouth I always examine in a double reined 
bridle with curb fairly tight. I first give him a slow canter 
listening for slight whistling ; I then sendhim along in 
a good fair gallop and so “open his pipes.’ I do not 
believe in bursting a horse when galloping to test his 
wind, as I consider that when once fairly galloped you 
can hear quite as much as if you nearly exhaust him and 
run the risk of doing the horse a serious injury and 
bringing yourself into bad repute. As soon asI have 
had a fair gallop I pull my horse up as quickly as pos- 
sible and listen if I can hear anything while he is yet 
breathing quickly but standing still. Setting him go- 
ing again, I have another slow canter, catch well hold of 
his head and turn him round sharply to right and left. 
Ifthere is a hurdle or smal] fence near the field, and 
providing the owner is willing, I jump him once to see 
if he grunts, if not I try him witha stick. Providing 
he has passed through this ordeal alright, I take him 
to the stable put him on the pillar chain for say 20 
minutes. I then turn his head to the manger, tur 
him over three or four times. Noticing particularly 
if he turns over sound. I the. have him brought back 
and have acold show, trotting him up and down on 
hard ground three or four times. ‘ 

I have now finished with the horse. The question 
follows, ishe sound or unsound? Will he be likely to 
stand sound asa hunter? These, gentlemen, are some- 
times very queer questions to answer, but it is our duty 
to answer them as far as lays in our power, doing our 
duty both to our client, our horse, and ourselves. _ 
always like if possible to have a personal interview with 
my client, telling him the horse’s deficiencies, and giv- 
ing my opinion as to whether he is sound as a hunter 
and likely to remain so. None of us expect to examine 
a five or six year old hunter that has been schooled and 
regularly hunted and find him without spot or blemish. 
I do not consider you can make a hard and fast rule as 
to soundness. We all know that some horses 
stand sound for years with diseased joints or other de- 
fects, whilst others are just as likely to go unsound from 
similar diseases. Our great object should be to note 
blemishes and unsoundnesses, and at the same time 
avoid taking any serious responsibility on —_ 
If we are careful, honest, and straight, we have very “" 
tle to fear, We get fairly good remuneration for & 
aminations as to soundness, and I say that ay 
veterinary surgeon who is guilty of wilful negligence ™ 
examination deserves to suffer and pay for his neglect. 
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Just a word as to writing a certificate. Nearly every 
man has his own form and way of writing his certifi- 
cate. Ithink the great thing is to write it briefly 
and guardedly ;_ I strongly disapprove of certificates in 
the form of confidential letters—a way in which some 
men indulge. Our clients as a rule only want us to 
examine asto soundness, and not to give our opinion 
on things not asked for 

Gentlemen, when 1 proposed to write this paper, I 
little thought of the wide subject I had undertaken. 
hope you will forgive my various deficiencies, and that 
my feeble effort will give rise to a profitable and in- 
teresting discussion. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Axe said the paper read gave them all the in- 
formation they should have, they had to go through 
great difficulties in examining hunters, in putting up with 
little imperfections. So far as regarded practical soundess 
the most important thing now was how to word their 
certificate. They might have a hunter with spavins 
or injuries on the breast, particularly a horse six or 
seven years old. The most important thing was the 
wording of the certificate. Let anything they saw be 
stated in their certificate, and then if the buyer wished 
to take the horse let him do so. This is a very delicate 
point now, writing a\certificate, there are so many imper- 
— They had to be most careful how they word- 

it, 

_Mr. Hartiey congratulated Mr. Rudkin on his prac- 
tical paper and said his method of procedure so accorded 
with his own that he hardly knew what to say. There 
was no doubt they must be very straight forward and 
honest about it, and if possible give their certificate so 
that the client knew whether the animal was sound 
or unsound, or "aia mag sound, Let it be straight 
to the point whether the horse was sound or unsound. 
As the law gave them speciai fees and protection so it 
expected special duties, and if a man abused these, he 
must be held responsible. The great difficulty to his 
mind was where to draw the line between staleness and 
absolute lameness. Also the examination of a horse 
for wind, let them have a gallop and cool down and they 
could find out anything the matter better that way than 
if they dug their heels in, and got them more or less 
extended, 

Mr. Dickinson said he thought it was well with re- 
gard to men finding defects to put it in their certificate, 
whether they wrote to the client or not. He did not 
approve of the letter writing, but simply said in the 
certificate what there was. Say you found so and-so and 
= mt not commit yourself, and it was fair for the 

nt. 

Mr. Hartiey :—But the majority of clients will have 
a certificate as to soundness. 

Mr. Dickinson ;—They don’t get me. 
ainine a horse, you examine him. 

Mr. Jas. Situ said he should like to say that he agreed 
a great deal with what Mr. Dickinson said. If he ex- 
amined a horse for a client and found he had so-and-so, 
_ in all other respects the horse was sound, the 
] lent then pleases himself whether he takes him or not. 

e should say that if a horse was a roarer that he was 
ei Also if he had a spavin he was unsound. 

ometimes the client wrote and asked their private 
opinion, and they were bound to give it. Mr. Rudkin had 
a in regard to the conformation of a horse, as to 
My wie hae to give way. There were sickle shaped 
pe 7 were likely to have curbs, and if they have 
the e veterinary surgeon was as liable to 
P the horse belonged as he was 
or passing over unsoundness which 

xist. A client of his bought a horse which 


If you ex- 


in double harness could be heard from one end 
the street to the other. The man he bought him of 
said he knew the horse was sound in his wind, and he 
went to Boston to see this horse. It was not convenient 
to put him in double harness, but he had him ridden, 
and tried him all he knew and could not make him make 
a sound, although in double harness he made a big 
noise. He thought there was a great deal of room for 
judgment in writing a certificate, and if a man gave a 


I | certificate palpably wrong he must suffer for it. 


Mr. Axe did not agree with Mr. Smith in saying a 
horse was sound in all other respects. A year and a half 
ago, he went to Leeds to examine a chestnut mare. She 
was seven years old, and had a spavin on one hock, but 
he gave her a tremendous gallop, and jumped her, but 
the mare was perfectly sound and free from lameness. 
That mare was hunted a season, and he examined her 
again, and found her sound, and she stood her work. 
She had spavin, but she was perfectly sound and free 
from lameness. There were many such cases which were 
both practically and legally sound. 

Mr. MackinvER said he was very pleased to be there 
to hear this discussion, for there was a great deal of diffi- 
culty in wording the certificates of animals that were 
sound, i.e., practically sound, but really not sound. He 
once knew a case in which an animal was guaranteed not 
to be lame. The seller knew there was an enlargement 
on the hock, but the animal was not lame. That was the 
condition it was sold upon—that it was not to be lame. 
An action resulted, and when it came before the Judge, 
he said they all knew what a spavin was ; and this man 
lost his case, although the animal had never been seen 
lame the Judge ruled against him, and gave the verdict 
to the buyer. 

Mr. Harriey :—I think a horse with a spavin is un- 
sound, 

Mr. Dicktnson said that was his opinion. 

Mr. Harrtey said if a horse had only a bump he 
was sound, 

Mr. Dickinson thought if they mentioned what they 
found, the buyer, if a horsey man, would look to himself. 

Mr, Hart ey said these defects were unsoundness, and 
they could not get out of it by saying “except these 
things,’ he should remark that this horse had a bony 
enlargement on his shin, or had been kicked in the ribs, 
or other defects, and he would say that these were 
technical unsoundness, but in his opinion the horse was 
practically sound. 

Mr. Dickinson thought that was a contradiction in 
terms. 

Mr. Harriey said if they had to declare a horse 
technically sound, it would stop half the horse-trade. 

Mr. AxE said the great thing was, for a defect not to 
interfere with a horse’s usefulness. 

Mr. Dickinson said he looked upon letters after cer- 
tificates as from a frightened man who tried to get out— 

Mr. Axx :—Yes, as a sort of loophole. 

The CuarrMAN said there was one thing that would 
not be mentioned, and that was as to the suitability of 
a horse for a certain gentleman. If they knew a certain 
horse was not up to a gentleman’s weight, they should 
not let him buy that horse. He might have a big hock, 
or anything else, and would carry a steady man well, but 
not another. There was a good deal in studying « man. 
if they knew the parties. One man might ride a horse 
for many years, and another might knock him up the 
first day. 

Mr. Hartiry said he did not see why a veterinary 
surgeon should not buy a horse for his client, and get a 
special fee for it, and he reminded them that if they 
rejected a horse which proved to be a sound horse, the 
seller could sue them. 

Mr. J. Smiru said if there was any disease about the 
hock they could condemn it. 
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Mr. Hartvey said there were also peculiarities about | all the little blemishes‘as unsoundness, they would pass 
breathing which could not be called roaring. very few. He did not mean to say they should passa 
Mr. Smitu thought they could not condemn a horse | horse with a fishy hock. In giving his certificate he 
with sickle hocks. should say a horse was sound in such and such a respect, 
Mr. Dickrnson said he knew horses with very curby but not in others. As to the formation of the hocks of 
hocks carrying men for four or five years, and they had course they could not really reject them, but if they had 
no summer holiday. When not hunting they went about sickle hocks he should name it, and point out that the 
in a trap. The question was, What were the best sha hocks were of such a shape. As to the bumps. he should 
hocks / call a horse with a bump on the outside of his hock as 
Mr. Hartiey said a good flat hock with the ¢alcis sound as one with bumps on his shin. He strongly 
prominent, not a round hock, but a long hock with the objected to writing letters to clients, and thought they 
cap of the hock standing well out, was, he thought, | ought to be able to put all they wanted in a certificate. 


the best hock. | Mr. Freer had asked him if he would pass a horse drag- 
Mr. Axe did not like the little, narrow, weak sort of | ging his toes. They could menticn it, but he did not 
hocks. d think they would be justified in rejecting a horse be- 
Mr. Harrwey said one of the best tests of the hock | cause he dragged his toes. 
was the action of the horse. | On the proposition of Mr. Dickinson, seconded by Mr. 
Mr. Axe said if they flexed the hocks well: it was all HartLey, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. 
right. | RupKIn for his paper. 
Mr. Harttey said he should like to ask the essayist if NEW MEMBERS. 


he would unconditionally reject a horse for grunting.| Messrs. Robert Clark, of Horncastle, and W. R. Davis, 
Mr. Rupkin said if a horse grunted in an ordinary | of Upwell, Wisbech, were elected members of the 
way, he should reject him, even if he did not grunt in Association. 
the gallop. If he groaned from nervousness he should THE DINNER. 
not reject him. The members of the Association afterwards dined 
Mr. Harrtey said he should reject him if he groaned. | together at the Albion Hotel. | 
Mr. Axx said he should not, as the soundest horse in " 
England grunted sometimes after three or four fences. 
r. Hartiey said he had three or four horses that 
grunted and one groaned at his fences, but he did not EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 
think the others did. They were all sound enough. 
Mr. Rupkin said in many cases, this was simply 


nervousness, and in some cases was a case of voice. . 
Mr. Dickinson thought in many cases it was nervous- A CASE OF PENTASTOMA TENIOIDES 
ness, and he should be very chary about objecting to a SIMULATING GLANDERS. 


horse because he grunted. 

Mr. Hartiey said he wished to be made perfectly é 
clear about this groaning. The last number of “ The Journal of Comparative 

Mr. Axe said they must treat them as men of busi- Pathology ” contains the following :— 
ness, 

Mr. Freer said this was a most excellent paper,so| In the Ocsterreichische Monatschrift fiir Thierheil- 
far as he had read it, and he only regretted he was not | kunde (August 1890), Veterinary Surgeon Sch- 
there in time to hear it read. There was one thing | wammel reports the following case, which is inter- 
which he noticed which was very important. Was a| osting both on account of the similarity of the symp- 


horse sound or unsound, or was he likely to stand sound : Kole: 
asahunter. A horse he saw the pA day was per- toms to those of glanders, and owing tu the rarity 


fectly sound, but he was sure it would not stand sound | With which the pentastoma tenioides is met — 
asa hunter. He did not see that veterinary surgeons | the nasal cavity of the horse. 

who were asked to examine a horse should he asked to The subject was a four-and-a-half years old re- 
say whether he would stand sound or not. If so it} mount cavalry horse. Soon after his introduction 
would be a very curious thing to go into a fair and say | he showed a nasal discharge. from both sides, but 
if a horse was going to stand sound, and stand work. most abundant from the right. Combined with 


Another thing which he had often noticed that | ,;- . i 
a horse might be perfectly sound as regards du me this there was ewelling of the lympnstio — 


make in his hocks, but he would tread on the point of the right side. These had the shape and size ofa 
his toe and bring his foot round. Would they consider | pigeon’s egg, and the skin was not adherent over 
that unsoundness, and as regarded trying a horse for | them, but they appeared to be connected by a string 
wind, it was no use “ bucketing” them. He had found | to the ramus of the lower-jaw. They felt firm, 
in his own experience more horses make a noise after a| and were almost painless. The nasal mucous 


gentle trot than galloping them three o1 four miles, He . . F d swol- 
remembered a case that had occurred to him when the Th, aig jon 
owner of a horse would not let him try the animal pro- om. @ Rotee BAG & CONgA, & 


perly, but after a great deal of persuasion he got him on that he frequently snorted and shook his head. No 
to abit of sand and found him perfectly sound in his difficulty of swallowing could be detected. . vin 
wind. In 99 cases out of a 100, they would diseqyer | sical examination of the chest revealed nothing ab- 
more from a gentle canter than a hard gallop, and get- | normal beyond moist rdles. | No other symptoms? 
id th disease could be disvovered. The animal was 180- 
why h ep'y said that he had been asked | Jated, carefully observed, and treated according ' 


he had not gone i icali : 4: 
was afraid if he the symptoms. After some time his 
day ; as to the legality of the question he referred |°banged. The cough became dry and _ less a 
them to Professor Axe’s late paper on the subject, | quent, and the catarrh of the left nasal "er" 
and as to soundness Mr, Banham had written a| completely disappeared; on the other hand, 


— eainastive paper. He thought if they looked at | catarrh of the right side persisted, and assum 
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chronic character. The enlargement of the glands 
on the right side also remained, and snorting and 
shaking of the head were frequently observed. The 
glands were still painless. 

On the ground of these suspicious symptoms, 
strengthened by the fact that a short time pre- 
viously several pronounced cases of glanders had oc- 
curred in the same place, the horse was killed, after 
he had been under observation for forty-four days. 

At the autopsy it was found that the right sub- 
maxillary lymphatic glands were distinctly en- 
larged and firm. On section they showed several 
small centres, from the size of a pin’s head to a pea, 
and containing a central plug of thick pus sur- 
rounded by smooth walls. The right nasal cham- 
ber was in a condition of chronic catarrh. Near 
the upper end of the posterior meatus there were 
found two, and in the superior turbinated bone three 
examples of the pentastoma tenioides, as well as six or 
eight specimens of the gastrophilus nasalis, It was 
here that the pituitary membrane showed the great- 
est changes. The left nasal chamber and the 


pharynx showed nothing abnormal. In the larynx | P 


there were found two specimens of the gastrophilus, 
an corresponding chronic catarrh of the mucous 
membrane. The other organs of the body showed 


nothing striking. The author considers that the 
|show that there was cruelty. It was not in dispute 


rhino-laryngoscope in this case might have helped 
to a correct diagnosis, but unfortunately it was not 
available. 


THE VETERINARY SURGEONS’ ACT. 


UnsuccessruL Prosecution BY THE CoLLEGE 
OF VETERINAY SURGEONS. 


At the East Grinstead Petty Sessions on Monday, 
October 20th, Mr. Jonn Tutiy, a chemist and news- 
paper proprietor, of that town, appeared in answer to a 
summons, taken out by the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons on ‘the deposition of Mr. Harold Leeney, 
charging him that on June 16th, 1890, at East Grin- 
stead, he did take or use the title of veterinary surgeon 
or veterinary practitioner, he not being a person regis- 
tered as a veterinary surgeon or who at the time of 
the passing of the Act in 1881 held the veterinary certi- 
ficate of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scot- 
land.—Mr. J. C. Buckwell prosecuted and W. C. Cripps 
“ppeared for the defendant, who pleaded not guilty. 

At the outset the Clerk called upon Mr. Leeney to 
enter the complainant’s box. 

Bans Buckwell said this was totally unnecessary as Mr. 
: eney was not the prosecutor. He merely made the 
oo upon which the Royal College prosecuted. 

M.. Cripps: Then I object to the form of the sum- 

Mr. Buckwell: It is the form always used by the 
College and the one I was to 

Mr crag ;— Well, go on, I don’t press my objection 
nae uckwell said this was a prosecution of Mr. 
i ~ or having used _the title of veterinary surgeon. 
a 7 an Act of Parliament was passed which decreed 
Persons practising as veterinary surgeons should 
peta pete If not so registered they were not en- 
itled to recover a fee, and anyone who stated he was so 
was liable to ya certain penalty. Section 17 enacted 


that, after December 31st, 1883, no person, other than 
those duly registered or holding the veterinary certifi- 
cate of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scot- 
land, should take or use any veterinary name, title or 
description and any offender against this law was made 
liable to a penalty not exceeding £20. Something over 
a year was given to existing practitioners to get them- 
selves registered. Under section 19 fines or imprison- 
ment might be recovered or imposed summarily. Prose- 
cutions under the Act could only be instituted by the 
Council of the Royal Veterinary College and not by a 
private person without the written consent of the Coun- 
cil. Proceedings were originally taken in this case 
about six weeks ago, but the summons was dismissed as 
he (Mr. Buckwell) had not then with him the written 
authority of the College. This he now had. The 
Veterinary College was prosecuting, as it was upon the 
last occasion, though he had not then a written au- 
thority. Section 9 provided that the production of a 
copy of the register of veterinary surgeons, printed and 
published in pursuance of the Act, and the absence of a 
person’s name from that list should be evidence that 
such person was not registered, until the contrary was 
shown. A copy of this register, which did not contain 
Mr. Tully’s name, would be handed in presently. The 
rosecution arose under the following circumstances : 
On June 16th a prosecution was institted by the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
against a man named Dixon for cruelty to a horse, The 
Society’s Inspector had given evidence and Mr. Tully 
was called as a witness on behalf of that Inspector, to 


that the horse was worked and that it endured torture, 
but the point in dispute was whether it was cruelty 
known to the defendant. It therefore became a matter 
of great moment as to how long the wound, from which 
the horse admittedly was suffering, had existed. The 
defence was that it only occurred on the ,morning the 
horse stopped work, while the case for the prosecution 
was that it had been in existence over 48 hours. Mr. 
Tully went into the box and swore, among other things 
that the wound had existed something over two days. 
He (Mr. Buckwell) was appearing on behalf of the de- 
fendant, and it was an important point to him as to 
which side the Magistrates should believe. A veteri- 
nary surgeon was to be called—and afterwards was cal- 
led and contradicted Mr. Tully’s evidence, stating that 
the wound had not existed for any length of time. It 
therefore became necessary to get at Mr. Tully s ability 
to judge. In cross examination, so far us he could re- 
member, he put te Mr. Tully the question, “ What are 
you?”’ The answer was, “I am a veterinary surgeon.” 
Thinking there might be some error, he (Mr. Buckwell) 
repeated, “ You are not a veterinary surgeon, are you /”’ 
Of course he knew he was veterinary inspector; any 
man could be that without being a veterinary surgeon, 


‘stilla man who had gone through a college training 


and had got properly on the register, would naturally be 
able to judge better in such cases than an unqualified 
practitioner, To the repeated question Mr. Tully 
replied, “Yes, a veterinary surgeon.” He did not 
suggest that Mr. Tully really considered what the effect 
of that answer was. He (Mr. Buckwell) had been 
instructed he was not a veterinary surgeon. He was not 
there to trap a witness and never tried to do so in order 
to get him to tell an untruth. When, therefore, he heard 
Mr. Tully swear, in the witness box. that he wasa 
veterinary surgeon he need hardly say it surprised him 
and he came to the conclusion that his instructions, 
which said he was not, were entirely wrong, and he 
proceeded without questioning further in regard to that, 
and sat down under the impression that Mr. Tully was 
a properly qualified man and quite as well able to give 
evidence as the witness called for the defence, who 
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undoubtedly was a qualified man. If Mr. Tully wasa 
qualified veterinary surgeon he would be entitled to 
charge the Royal Society a fee for his attendance and 
the society be enabled to recover that fee from the 
defendant in the event of a conviction. If Mr. Tully 
was not a veterinary surgeon, under section 17, sub- 
section 2, he had no power to charge any fee. He (Mr. 
Buckwell) did not wish to say for a moment that Mr. 
Tully was stating what he knew to be wilfully untrue, 
or that he was perjuring himself, but his statement had 
two effects. It was misleading to anyone who did not 
know his position, like it was to himself, though probably 
not to the Magistrates, for he understood they knew 
well that Mr. Tully was an unqualified practitioner ; and 
it would entitle him, in the second place, to recover a 
fee. Those were the facts on which he relied The 
College did not expect to recover a heavy penalty, but, 
at the same time, they wanted it to be un erstood that 
if aman was not on the regsster he must not hold 
forth to anyone that he was qualified to practice as 
such, 

Mr. H. 8. Little, assistant clerk to the Magistrates, 
said he was taking the depositions on June 16th, and 
he made a note of Mr. Tully’s examination. He pro- 
duced the deposition book and explained that his notes 
of evidence gave the collective sense of both question 
andanswer. He did not write out the question in full, 
nor yet the answer. His recollection was this. The 
first question was put by the defending solicitor, “ Are 
you a veterinary surgeon!’ and Mr. Tully’s reply was, 
“Yes.” Mr. Buckwell then asked, “ How long have you 
practised/”’ and Mr. Tully replied, “ I have been in 
practice 45 years.” He afterwards added “I eteri- 
nary inspector here.”’ 

y Mr. Cripps: Mr. Tully was veterinary inspector 
for the East Grinstead district, duly appointed by the 
Justices. He understood he was not registered under 
the Act of 1881. a 

By the Bench: He didynot understand that Mr. 
Tully practised as a veterinary practitioner. He could 

fulfil his duties as inspector, as he held office prior to 
the passing of the Act. 

Mr. Buckwell was about to call other witnesses but 
Mr. Cripps said he should not dispute that Mr. Tully 
used the words as given by Mr. Little, so there was no 
reason why they should be corroborated. 

Mr. Ravenshaw : Is Mr Tully registered as an existing 


practitioner ! 
Mr. Buckwell: He is not. Mr. Cripps. will 4dmit 
that. Existing practitioners were allowed nearly two 
years to register after the passing of the Act. ; 

Mr, Ravenshaw: And Mr. Tully did not do so? 


Mr. Buckwell: No, I don’t know why, but most 


people did. 

~ Mr. Murchison: Did not Mr. 
question was put to him, ad 
inspector / 

Mr. Little : 
been asked. 

Mr, Ravenshaw : Is thereany suggestion that he habitu- 
ally uses the title or do you say that by a slip-of the 
tongue, on this occasion only, he stated himself to be a 
veterinary surgeon ? 

Mr. Buckwell: I believe people imagine he if a 
veterinary surgeon, 

The Chairman expressed a doubt as to this, 

Mr. Cripps said he was very much obliged to the Col- 
lege for not pressing for a serious penalty, but he was 
going to show that there could be no penalty whatever 
in such a case as this. It was a prosecution which 
with every respect for the Royal College, he was as- 
tounded had ever been taken up. It arose out of a 
charge of cruelty, in which Mr, Buckwell appeared for 
the defendant. His well-known powers of cross-ex- 


Tully, before a second 
add that he was a veterinary 


No, that was stated aftera second had 


amination were great and Mr. Buckwell, when he en- 
deavoured to get an answer to suit his case, was a man 
of consummate skill, and could put the words he wished 
to be used into the mouths of his witnesses. He did so 
on this occasion and got the answer he wanted. He had 
that morning used words which he (Mr. Cripps) was ex- 
tremely glad to hear. He had said, “Mr. Tully did not 
understand the effect of the question.” ow, Mr. 
Buckwell said that distinctly. 

Mr. Buckwell; No, let me clear that up. 

Mr. Cripps: No,no. I won’t have it cleared up. 
The words disnctly were “understand the effect of the 
question.”’ I wrote them down at the time. 

Mr. Buckwell: That is not so. I said I did not 
mean to suggest that Mr. Tully was perjuring himself. 

Mr. Cripps said he was astounded at such an un- 
bounded piece of generosity on Mr. Buckwell’s part. 
Certain sections of the Act had been read to them, but 
not the most important part. The preamble to the Act 
set forth that whereas it was expedient that provision 
should be made to enable persons requiring the aid of a 
veterinary surgeon for the cure or prevention of diseases 
in or injuries to horses and other animals to distinguish 
between qualified and unqualified practitioners, certain 
thirgs were enacted, among them that a man, unless 
registered, must not take or assume a veterinary title. 
That meant use it habitually and constantiy for the 
purpose of deceiving people. Could it ever be sug- 
gested that the Act was meant to cover the case ofa 
witness being pressed in cross-examination and making 
an answer to a question which he did not perfectly un- 
derstand. It was, as had been said, a slip of tongue on 
the part of the man who had been veterinary inspector 
since 1865. Could it be said that the answer “ Yes” 
to the question “ Are youa veterinary surgeon /” was 
“taking‘or using”’ the title. He submitted that such 
an act did not come within the highly penal statute 
which imposed a penalty of £20. In the similar case 
of Ladd v. Gould, under the Medical Act, it was held 
that it was a question of fact for the justices to decide 
whether the use of the word “ surgeon,’’ coupled with 
“ dentist ’’ or “ mechanical agent ”’ or “ chiropodist ” was 
an offence against the charter of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. In this case it was a question of fact for 
them to decide whether Mr. Tully, in giving that oue 
answer to Mr. Buckwell—an answer to a question which 
admittedly he did not understand—had taken or used 
the title of veterinary surgeon. Of course, they admit- 
ted he was not entitled to recover fees, of which Mr. 
Buckwell had made so much. This information had 
been laid against Mr. Tully by one person, though the 
College was prosecuting. There might be reasons ; 
still it was not for him to impute motives, but very ex- 
traordinary letters had appeared in the Veterinary Record 
from that person pointing out that Mr. Tully ought not 
to be veterinary inspector. In conclusion, he submit- 
ted that Mr, Tully in giving his answer, had not taken 
or used the title of veterinary surgeon or practitioner. 

Mr. Buckwell pointed out a difference between the 
case quoted and the present. Here Mr. Tully was al- 
leged to have used the pure and simple title “ veterimaty 
surgeon,” whereas inthe case quoted the man styl 
himself “ surgeon dentist,’ and had no intention ° 
implying thst he was a surgeon. 

The Bench dismissed the case, on the ground that Mr. 
Tully had committed no offence under the Act. : 

Mr. Cripps asked for costs and these were allowed, in- 
cluding two guineas solicitor’s fee. ‘ot 

Mr. Buckwell contended the decision was on 4 pom 
of law, and he asked the Bench to state case 0 
appeal. 

The Bench intimated that, to their minds, it W 
question of fact. 
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Mr. Cripps suggested that Mr. Buckwell should get a 
mandamus. 
Mr. Buckwell: Well, I must apply to the Bench first 
to state a case. 
The Magistrates declined to accede to this request. 
East Grinstead Observer. 


GLASGOW VETERINARY COLLLEGE. 
OPENING OF THE SESSION. 


The introductory lecture of the forthcoming session 
of the Glasgow Veterinary College was delivered on the 
22nd inst. at the College by Professor Charteris, of 
Glasgow University. Bailie WalJlace occupied the 
chair, and there were also present Principal McCall, 
Bailie Graham, Professors Cooke and Limont, Dr. McCall, 
jun., and many members of the profession. There was 
also a large attendance of students. 

The CuarkMAN addressed the students in a few well- 
chosen, trite, and humorous remarks. 

An address, entitled “ A Medical Holiday,” was de- 
livered by M. Charteris, M.D., Professor of Therapeu- 
tics and Materia Medica, Glasgow University, from 
which we extract the following :— 

Mr. Principat and GENTLEMEN,—I fully appreciate 
the honour you have conferred upon me by asking me 
to give the opening address. The pursuit which you 
follow is closely allied to medicine as applied to man, 
and whatever advance there may be in each department 
is felt all along the line in the battle we wage against 
disease. Our progress is side by side. Hence, I opine, 
the cordial sympathy which exists between the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow and this College. We rejoice in your 
prosperity, as I doubt not you are glad to learn of 
ours; and I trust this good feeling may ever exist 
between us. 

In previous years the position which I now occupy 
has been held by respected colleagues, who have ad- 
dressed you on scientific subjects with which their 
names have been so long snd honourably connected. I 
shall not attempt anything in this line, I would fail if I 
did so; and I will content myself with a lighter 
theme. 

A charming book has lately been written by Jerome, 
entitied “ The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow.” _ It is 
amusing, full of anecdote and witty sayings, ard I ad- 
vise you to read it after the reaction, say, which follows 
the ordeal of an examining board. After a winter and 
summer session a man becomes somewhat fagged, and to 
such a one idleness or a holiday is as pleasant as it is to 
aschoolboy ; and this idleness, at least the recollection 
of it, is more enjoyzble when his hours of leisure com- 
bine pleasure and relaxation with advantage to himself 
and to others who may become interested by what he 
has seen. I wish, therefore, to tell you something of 
how I spent my holiday during the autumn months 
of this year, 

I went to Norway. 

One of my chief reasons in choosing Norway for part 
of my holiday was to make myself acquainted with lep- 
rosy, and for this purpose I visited Bergen and its noted 
Leper Hospital I was courteously received by Dr. 
Carl Looft, who speaks English well, and who was able 
to show and explain to me in all its stages this ancient 
and remarkable disease. It is unnecessary to enter in- 
to the history of leprosy. It is sufficient to explain 
to you the two forms in which it is seen , viz. the 
anesthetic and the tubercular, the symptoms and 
course of which are different 
, The awesthetic is ushered in by a tired feeling, followed 

'y neuralgic pains in different parts of the body ; sub- 


sequently spots, rather difficult at first to detect, appear 
on the arms and face. As the disease advances they are 
seen to be symmetrical, brownish red in the periphery, 
and in the centre white. They assume in time the size 
of a nut or walnut. Anesthesia is detected over the 
spots, and also on some fresh parts of the skin, and there 
may be swelling of the glands. Contraction sets in, 
which as a rule is permanent, and is associated with the 
distribution of the facial, ulnar, and the nerves of the 
extremities. Paralysis follows, and ultimately topical 
necrosis of the bone. The course of this form of leprosy 
is slow, and may extend over a number of years. Thus 
I saw in the hospital a man who had been an inmate for 
thirty years. 

The Tubercular—tIn this form a symetrical tubercular 
eruption appears on the face, arms, and legs, and after- 
wards on the trunk. After a time the tubercles soften, 
suppurate, and break, and the disintegrating process 
affects the bones. The course with the tubercular is 
more rapid than in the anesthetic, and death occurs in 
from eight to ten years. In some cases healing of the 
sores occurs, aud brown spots with white cicatrices mark 
their sites; at times also the lungs are affected with 
phthisis, and the bacillus of Koch, but not the bacillus 
of leprosy, is recognised. 

The bacillus of leprosy is seen in both forms ; but 
naturally, as the course of the disease indicates, it can 
be detected at an earlier stage of the tubercular than in 
the austhetic. It essentially differs from the tubercle 
bacillus in the following points: it is never seen in the 
lungs, kidneys, brain, or spinal cord. There are with it 
uv blood-vessels, no caseous degeneration, and no giant- 
cells. It is distinctly formed in a cell, and not, as Unna, 
the celebrated dermatologist, states, in the lymphatics. 
Further, a minor distinction between the two bacilli is 
this, that the tubercular bacillus colours quickly with 
aniline, the bacillus of leprosy with difficulty. 

The opinion at Bergen, with regard to the disputed 
question of contagion, is very decided. They say the 
disease is not, in the ordinary sense of the term, con- 
tagious. During a series of years the disease has not 
been transmitted to any attendant in the hospital, with 
the exception of one case where the washerwoman 
attached to the hospital, neglecting the usual precau- 
tions, was attacked by the tubercular form. There was, 
in this instance, no hereditary taint, yet the disease 
went through its usual course, and the woman died, 
They believe that the disease is mainly hereditary, and 
does not depend on any particular kind of food, or on 
climatic influence. 

lt is, however, conceded that it may be contracted by 
a healthy person through close personal intercourse with 
a leper, or that it may originate from the bacillus being 
swallowed, or by its coming in contact with the eye. It 
cannot occur from inhaling the breath of a leper. In 
connection with this I noted that a young man who 
showed me round the wards expectorated previous to 
entering or leaving a ward. 

I may also state that I saw a woman of twenty-five 
years of age on whom the anesthetic form was com- 
mencing. Here there was no hereditary history, no 
evidence of bad food, but she had been in constant at- 
tendance on a leprous woman in the country, and from 
the limited size of the hut had been obliged to sleep 
with her. This case was very pitiful. The woman had 
an attractive appearance, yet she was consigned to a 
living tomb, for no leper is allowed to leave the hospital, 
or to receive a visit from friends. From its nature 
leprosy is necessarily attended with suppuration, and in 
the wards where the worst cases were observed the odour 
was distintly sickening and foetid, and except in the 
earlier stages it is also offensive to the sight. In these 
advanced cases it was very painful to see the blotched 
face, the sightless eyes, and to hear the oppressive and 
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heavy breathing of those who were slowly but surely 
nearing their end. 

Treatment—In the olden times the leper was barred by 
the Church, and boycotted by the people. “A pair of 
clappers, a barrel, a stick, cowl, and dress were given to 
him; he was interdicted from appearing without his 
leper’s garb; he was forbidden to walk in narrow paths 
to answer those who spoke to him unless in a whisper, 
that they might not be annoyed with the pestilent 
breath, and with the infectious odour which exhaled 
from the body. The official of the Church terminated 
the ceremony of his separation from his fellow-creatures 
by throwing upon the body of the poor outcast a shovel- 
ful of earth in imitation of the closure of the grave.” 
Alone and unattended, except by his fellow-sufferers, he 
had to “ dree his weird.”” The march of civilisation has 
altered this condition of matters. Father Damien’s 


noble life and tragic death lent additional force to efforts’ 


that had been made in mitigating the sufferings of the 
lepers. The cause and prevention of the disease has 
been discussed in the press and in professional and 
social circles, and royalty has thrown its gis over the 
proposal of a national leprosy fund. 

here is little probability of the disease spreading in 
this country, but in India it appears to increase un- 
checked, and the Executive Committee propose an 
inquiry there on its social as well as its medical aspects. 
Such an inquiry, by enlisting national sympathy in its 
support, must pave the way to legislative action, 
thorough and complete, by which the leper will be 
removed from the haunts of men to well-selected hos- 
pitals ; for this separation is the only treatment which, 
according to our present kn«wledge, is of any avail. 
When the disease begins there is no hope for the afflicted 
one. No medicine seems to arrest its progress, 

With reference to this | wrote to Dr. Looft, and asked 
information on two points, viz. (1) Is separation in Nor- 
way compulsory / (2) Has perchloride of mercury in- 
jection been tried in the early stage of the disease? He 
replies : 

(1) We have in Norway no law which compels the 
leper to enter the hospital. The law says about the 
lepers that, if the hygienic police find that the leper 
cannot get the necessary nursing at home, and there is 
danger of the family being infected, the hygienic police 
shall compe) him to enter the hospital. 

(2) Dr. Danielssen, the old experienced leprosy sur- 
geon at this hospital, said to-day to me that thirty years 
ago he had tried an injection of the perchloride of mer- 
cury in all stages of leprosy, but never with good results. 
The — became worse, and boils and eruptions 
ensued, 


THE, BACILLUS OF TETANUS, 


The following is from a Preliminary Report 
of the Scientific Grants Committee of The British 
Medical Association by C. B. Lockwood, F.R.US. : 


The contagious nature of tetanus has been long 
suspected.  Vernueil has argued that it is never 
spontaneous, but always due to traumatic infectign 
and he traces the infection to horses. This view 
has reccived great credit in France: so much so 
that we find a case recorded because no contact 
with horses could be discovered. Horse dung 
seems especially open to suspicion, and thus it. is 
found that ordinary dust, garden earth. and surface 
svil play an important part in the causation of teta- 
nus. Nicolaier (who discovered the bacillus) whilst 
experimenting with earth from fields, ‘gardens, and 


roads upon mice, rabbits, and guinea-pigs, found 
that some cases died from malignant cedema and 
others from tetanus. Senn, who gives a good account 
of the history of tetanus, refers to Bonome’s obser- 
vations, that out of seventy persons injured by the 
falling of a church during an earthquake, seven 
were attacked by tetanus. Animals inoculated with 
the dust of the church died of tetanus, although 
those inoculated with the dust of another church 
did not. 

Kitasato was the first to obtain pure cultures of 
the bacillus of tetanus, and, through the kindness 
of Dr: Kanthack, I am indebted to this observer for 
some excellent pure control cultures. His method 
is as follows: Pus from a case of tetanus is in- 
oculated into nutrient agar-agar prepared with 2 
per cent. of grape sugar. This culture is kept at 
37° ©. for twenty-four hours, after which it contains 
a large number of microbes, including the bacillus 
of tetanus. This mixed culture is heated to 80 C, 
for half-an-hour in a water bath, and afterwards 
inoculated into nutrient gelatine, blood serum, or 
grape sugar agar-agar. The cultures are then im- 
mersed in hydrogen, and kept for a week at 20°C, 
As the bacilli multiply they produce some gas and a 
penetrating odour, Old cultures keep their viru- 
lence for long periods. 

Kitasato’s observations also show that the spores 
of the bacillus of tetanus are very tenacions of life; 
they bear a temperature of 80° C, for half-an-hour 
to an hour, but are killed by five minutes’ stay in 
the steam steriliser at 100°C. They were still 
virulent after ten hours’ immersion in 5 per cent. 
carbolic lotion, but fifteen hours killed them. A 
solution of perchloride of mereury (1 in 1,000), with 
5 per cent. hydrochloric acid, killed them in thirty 
minutes, although the same strength of perchloride 
without the acid took three hours. As might be 
expected, the attenuation of tetanus has been at- 
tempted, and with some measure of success. 

The bacillus of tetanus is said to be mobile, and has 
three principal phases of existence, namely, a spore 
stage, a bacillus stage, aud a spore-bearing stage. 
The most characteristic is the spore-bearing, during 
which the bacillus is swollen and bulged, usually at 
one end, by the spore. At this “club” stage it 
stains deeply throughout, with the exception per- 
haps of a single bright spot at the thick end of 
the club, which indicates the position of the minute 
commencing spore. When the spore is fully 
developed or, in its turn, gives birth to a bacillus, 
the appearances are equally characteristic, and are 
very like those of a drumstick. The spore itself 
has no obvious peculiarity. but is small and round, 
or oval, and stains with difficulty, or not at all. The 
bacillus of tetanus also seems to multiply by fission, 
forming short chains. 

When not bearing the spores the bacillus of teta- 
nus is a straight stiff rod of varying length, a0 
with rounded ends, and which either lies apart 
from its fellows or is linked with two or three to 
form a short chain. It is strongly anaérobie, an 
its growth in solid vutrient media is characterishht 
Inoculated by a stab the baccilli begin to multiply 
some distance below the surface, and as they pene 
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trate the medium produce a delicate feathery 
appearance. 

‘he effect of pure cultures upon animals is very 
typical, and throws light upon the action of the 
bacilli. A few hours (usually less than twenty- 
four) after the root of a mouse’s tail has been in- 
oculated with an appreciable quantity of pure cul- 
ture, the tail becomes rigid, and either bent to one 
side or in a corkscrew fashion; the hind legs are 
next seized with spasms, and sometimes with tremors 
The spasm becomes so intense that first one and 
then the other leg is extended, with the sole of the 
foot turned upwards ; then the muscles of the trunk, 
of the forelimbs, and of the neck and head become 
tetanic in definite order, those nearest the point of 
inoculation first, and afterwards those at a distance ; 
and in about twenty-four hours the animal is dead. 
If the neck or forelimbs be inoculated. iustead of 
the root of the tail, the tetanus begins in them. 
The period of incubation varies, being about twenty- 
four hours in the mouse, five days in rabbits, and 
may be, as cases I am about to relate show, four 
days in a child, and sixteen in a strong man. 

Rosenbach, who found bacilli of tetanus in the 
spinal cord of rabbits killed with tetanus, remarks 
that Nicolaier, out of many observations, only once 
found the bacillus in the nerves (sciatic), near the 
point of inoculation, and upon their fewness and 
the absence of spores, he says, only twice in the 
spinal cord. These observations seem to show that 
tetanus may at first be a local disease, ard thus 
they favour vigorous treatment cf the point of in- 
oculation. Punctured wounds seem most favourable 
for its production, as might be expected for such a 
strongly anaérobic bavillus.— British Medical Journal. 


At a recent meeting of the Academy of Medicine 
M. Nocard read a paper by M. Peyraud on this sub- 
ject. M. Peyraud, having inoculated a number of 
rabbits with an infusion which he made from hay, 
says he was able by this means to bring on an at- 
tack of tetanus in 50 per cent. of the animals inocu- 
lated. The animals thus inoculated succumbed in 
the proportion of five out of every six. M. Pey- 
raud has a theory that a chemical substance capable 
of exciting symptoms analogous to those caused by 
the invasion of the system by a given micro-organ- 
sm will prove by inoculation to be a vaccine against 
the ravages of the microbe. He has applied this 
theory to strychnine, considered as the vaccine 
against tetanus. His method of proceeding was as 
follows: He injected hypodermically for a period 
of five or six days a dose of strychnine, varying the 
(lose according to the size of the animal and the ap- 
pearance of the convulsions. The animals being 
thus prepared,the inoculated them with pus obtained 
from an animal previously dead of tetanus. Ten 
of such rabbits were inoculated; but, in addition 
to these already prepared, he j:moculated, as a con- 
trolling experiment, four others not previonsly pro- 
tected by strychnine vaccination. ‘The whole four 
nou-vaceinated ones died and three of the ten vacci- 
nated. The death of three of the prepared animals 


was attributed to a supplementary injection of 
strychnine which proved too strong. M. Nocard 
repeated these experiments by following a some- 
what different method. He prepared a pure eul- 
ture of tetanic bacilli fromalamb. Then he took 
ten rabbits and injected under the skin of each, for 
five days in succession, ten drops of a solution of 
sulphate of strychnine of the strength of 1 in 1000, 
He next inoculated the ten with his bacillary cul- 
ture. controlling the experiment by at the same 
time inoculating ten untouched rabbits with the 
same culture. The result, however, was that they 
all died in from three to five days. He repeated 
the experiment with slight modifications, but the 
result was not less disastrous. The conclusion, there- 
fore, was obvious.—The Lancet 


The Medical ‘‘ Ninth Clause.” 

In anticipation of the meeting of Fellows and 
Members of the Royal College of Surgeons on Nov. 
7th the Council have issued their usual report. 
Under the heading “ Meeting of Fellows anc Mem- 
bers,” in the table of contents, the reader is guided 
to three short paragraphs tu the effect that the Presi- 
dent, afte: the usual formalities, received the resolu- 
tion carried at the meeting of Fellows and Members, 
November 7th. 1889. That resolution, it must be 
remembered, was: ‘“ That this meeting of Fellows 
and Members of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, having considered the Report of the 
Council, dated October 17th, 1889, is of opinion that 
immediate sieps should be taken to forward the in- 
troduction early in the next parliamentary session of 
a Lill toamend the constitution of tie College, so as 
to secure to the Members a just representation in 
and upon the governing body of the College.” The 
Fellows and Members, says The British Medical 
Journal, will doubtless insist that in future a little 
more time will be devoted to their direct requests. 


Rider’s Bone. 

Dr. Aprien Scumitr, a surgeon in the French 
army. has recently published (Reyue de Chirurgie, 
September) a full review of our present knowledge 
concerning the so-called rider's bone.” or, as it is 
designated in this paper, osteoma of the muscles of 
the thigh in horsemen. ‘I'wo original cases are re- 
corded, in one of which the affection was bilateral. 
This form of osteoma, which has been found in the 
adductor muscles, the pectineus, gracilis. biceps. and 
psoas, Occurs almost exclusively in cavalry soldiers, 
aud in most instanees is developed during the early 
period of military training. It is the result. accord- 
ing to Dr. Schmit, of some injury to the affected 
muscle, as contusion, rupture, or laceration occurring 
ina predisposed subject. Very little is added by the 
author to what has long been known with regard to 
the etiology and pathology of this affection. The 
period necessary for the development of the swelling 
after the infliction of the causative injury varies in 
different cases from fifteen days to four months. 
After it has once been formed, it does not increase in 
size. It is not an absolutely harmless condition, for 
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in consequence of its interference with the free move- 
ments of the limb, and the pain it causes during 
exercise, it always hinders smart performance at 
drill, and sometimes causes complete incapacity for 
military duty. 


Traumatie Sciatica in a Man. 


Ata recent meeting of the Clinical Society of 
London: Mr. Bland Sutton related a case ef severe 
Traumatic Sciatica successfully treated by the re- 
moval of a spiculum of bone from the edge of the great 
sacro-sciatic foramen. The patient was chief mate of 
a sailing vessel. Soon after leaving St. Vincent the 
head of the left thigh-bone was dislocated by a 
« derrick-boom ” falling upon him. Aun earnest but 
rough attempi was made by the crew, directed by 
the captain. to reduce the dislocation; this failed. 
A few days later reduction was effected under 
chlorofern at a hospital on the Canary Islands. 
After the accident the patient suffered great pain 
in the thigh and leg in the course of the sciatic 
nerve and its sub-divisions. ‘This was endured for 
six months. When the patient came under Mr. Sut- 
ton’s care an exploration of the great sacro-sciatic 
foramen was made by an incision through the but- 
tock, the patient being placed in the position of 
a cadaver when the gluteal region is being dissected. 
This position greatly facilitated the steps of the 
operation. A spiculum of bone, 15 mm. long, was 
found at the edge of the foramen, in such a posi- 
tion that its point was pressed into the nerve when 
the limb was extended. The spiculum was re- 
moved with bone forceps, the cut edges of the 
gluteus carefully sutured with gut, and the wound 
closed. The patient made a rapid recovery, lost all 
his pain, and in a few weeks resumed his occupa- 
tion.—The President said that it was most remark- 
able that the sciatic nerve should have been so 
vonstantly stabbed without giving rise to symptoms, 
and yet tetanus appeared to be sometimes caused by 
the irritation of a small nerve.—Dr. Wilberforce 
Smith asked if any vaso-motor symptoms had been 
noticed. By physiological experiment it lad been 
found that contraction of the vessels of the limb 
followed stimulation of the sciatiec.—Mr, Battle 
asked if the spiculum was a piece of the bone 
knocked off by accident, or if it was a bony out- 
growth the result of the injury.—Mr. Sutton, in 
reply, was inclined to think that there had been a 
fracture running across the ilium and entering the 
sacro-sciatic notch. Hedid not believe it had been 
formed as the result of inflammation. He regretted 
that no physiological observations as to the vaso- 


motor condition had been made before the Operation, 


— Lancet. 


Influenza in Dogs. 

In a late discussion on influenza, at the Ac 
de Médecin, Paris, Professor Olivier instanced 
several cases of this disease in dogs and horses. Ag 
the term “influenza” has long been used sheoed pe 
indicate a disease common to the horse which is cer. 
tainly net influenza, it is impossible to say if humes 


ademie 


influenza can be communicated to that animal. With 
regard to the dog, MM. Megnin and Veillon recently 
presented a note to the Société de Biologie, stating 
that of late a disease similar to influenza has raged 
in certain kennels. In a pack of 120, at Chantilly, 
the majority were attacked, and among coursing 
dogs, at Aveyron, a fine pack of beagles, the disease 
was also prevalent. All the characteristics of 
human influenza were found in these dogs, as 
swollen and watery eyes, painful cough, and general 
depression. The animals attacked were rarely long 
ill, and ouly from 1 to 2 per cent. succumbed. 


Transmission of Colour. 

Professor Wilckens, of Vienna, has receutly pub- 
lished some interesting observations. upon the trans- 
mission of colour in horses, English thoroughbreds 
both sire and dam being the same colour, trans- 
mit their colour to the offspring 586 cases out of 
1,000. When the parents are different in colour, 
that of the mother most often results. Bay is the 
more frequent colour, black the scarcest, and there 
are only about 190 black mires per 1,000. Two of 
the same coloured Arab horses will give their hue to 
their offspring in 837 instances out of 1,000. The 
Arab is usually white ; 727 times out of 1,000, if the 
mare is white and the stallion is not, the foal will be. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Original articles and reports should be written on one side 
only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and addresses 
of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 

Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, S.W. 

We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters worth 
bringing under the notice of the profession, and thankful to any 
friends who may send us cuttings from local papers, containing 
facts of interest. 


THE PROPOSED NEW CHARTER. 


Sir, 

It would be churlish on my part not to notice the 
challenge you hold out to me, in your editorial notes 2 
last Saturday’s Record. 

At present I respectfully but resolutely decline to 
expose my hand to please you. The subject 1s not 
urgent or of vital importance to the continued pro 
Near the middle of your 
leaderette, referring to me, you use these words—“ His 
address said “I vigorously protest against the argument 
of the agitators ...... and approved at the Annual Meet- 
ing’? This he wrote in April 1889, and probably ac 
cepted his facts from others.” vil 

The “address” of which you speak was written in Ap 
1889. The “quotation” was written, along with its 
contest, more than four-and-a-half years ago, and deli- 
vered by me at Manchester, on the 11th of February, 
1886, and appears in the Veterinary Journal tor Ma 
1886, page 203, and in The Veterinarian, for the same 
month, page 204. 

Yours faithfully, THomas 
The Wylde, Bury, 28th October, 1890. 
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